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ABSTBACT 



The reading difficulty t)»at;^i*J^chi2l«i^ 

is not a result of language differences bOt.^Ja * «0v*?' -« 
living in a society where people are social* « vj^^ tl«<^rf 
inferior and less able. Teachers a^ no* *• also 

addition to societal views, jl^achers ar«^io^ tS^^'**jf*'*K cbi^^^^^ 



In addition to societal views, psachers ar* ^i©^ tfc 
science research which has reinforced the ti^^^^ V«at Kia 
are inferior by describing thea as disadwjj^ienl *P^f'* 
educationally handicapped, and verbally ^®*!,aag€ .^^^S^*^ 



/lacl 

these 



educationally handicapped, and verbally .,aag« a^^'^V*"' « of ^" 
have generated theories that reject the l»"?ati<5n« /"^*°^^«fiect 
children, .and teachers' attitudes and e«F«fJ res«a 
these views; On the basis of a revie^w of *°^e8et^'[^h» i^. ^f^-yice, 
snqqesrted that teacher training prbgraifi* und^*.^ nd 
should eaphasize helping teachers develop gaS i^^^andio^ *" 
Jawareness of individual as well as cultural ^^guistic 
jjP differences. (Author/EB) 
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' ' 'D^uring the past f if teen , years ediucators have-^forcojised 
their attenti-on on the ci^ltural ciifferences. ih'people'andv their 
eff etjk^^n^^ Irf particular, , educators have ,j^rn^ their 

att|rit^iott the effects oS minority gro^pp* dialects on| language 
liea^rin^nj^^^^ majority ok Black; children, • 

^eatn^f^^l^ a dlf^cult: task whi is sometimes never 

achieved /Wit h^ any proficiency. This r& ironic beca]uise /weTTive - 



in a " society where childr^^^-re <^nstantly ex?posed to (|>rint 
th]?ough bqoks, ^newspapers, and televdsipir. At a^vtery early age,^^^ 
children learn that Sprint T^as meaningr it represents Jbhe spoken , >, 

^ ■^ . ■ r\ ' ^ I • - . ,N ' ^ . 

word,. They att'^ch meaning to/word? on cans and boxes", on streefx 
signsr and on si gl;is^ on ■buildings^ Because of this early exposure 
it seems reasonable to asjBUme^ that ?*pr .most Children, learning to 
read would be as ^natural as^ lear^iiiig^ to talk, .This is not the 
case for many Black cHq.ldt|^,^V^ ^^^^^ -many social sci^nti^ts^ 

have attempted to examine ^'Ndefine', 'and -analyze, the factors that 
contribute to reading faiJ5drQi^ampng Bl§Lck' chi^ldren^^^^ been , 

argued that language- is a critical fa*qtor in the reading process 
and that mg^ny BlackyfGMldren speak a n^orj^^^ndard form of English . 
which cau^^s a mismatch between their- language '^and the printed 
page of the textbook. The purpose of this paper is .t^- present 
a different point of view: TKe reading difficulty thal^-Bla4k 



) 



N't 



a result; of language differenbes but 
°- rather a consequence of living itiiW society y/here pfepjile are 
Bociail^zfid to v3j'6w BlacJ^s as inferior and less'^le human beings. 
These atyijudes are ingrained ji^liy through books?*i|ewspkpers^ and /•^Z 
otl^^r forms of mass media, ''~ , '■ » ' - '. * 

It is our belidf that attitudes are crucial in • 
determining wl^ether children learn to read in school, and it is 
apparent that teachers are not immuned to the attitudes of*^is 
socie>-ti(\» In addition to societal ^views, teachers are also ' ^ 
, inf;Luenced by. social science researiiK which has 'reinforced the 
notion that Black children are inferior by describin'g them as '. . 
disadvantaged, deprived, eduqationally handicapped, and verbally 
def,^cient. Social' scientists have generated theories which 
rejected the langnage/ and' culture of, these children, TSacherl' 
'attitudes and. expectations tend tjq- reflect these views as evideAced. 
by Becker( 1972), Clark( 1964), GrotUieJ)(l964) , and Washin^n( 19(77) . 
,Since language and reading ar6 so Critical to school success, 
will review the research v/hich examines the relations'hip between 
.the language of Black childreiT^.and their learning to read. 

Rayiew of the -Literajlar/ q - 

Following the de'segregation of schools decision in- the - 

y " ■■ ■■ ' ■ ■ • 

case of Brown vs« Boar^l of gtiucation 195^, educators be gah to focus 

. . . ■ " '■ ^ , " " 

their attention on a^^opulation of children' who ?had been de'liber- 

ately ignore^d by soc^e1;y->^rior'tp that tirae^. ''Thjjs^ . children w^rd 

Black c^iildr^n, As/a;^j;*esul^ of .-pressure froVri the ■Blaclbcommu^iit| . 
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^ And Black ""SeliyiceVprganizal; ions, educators as well 'as other 

-^.^'^ : ' . : ■ - • 

^social scientists .w6re forced to look at. the quality of eduqation 
^ that Black children' were receiving ih, schools throughout the 
. United States. Consequently ,\ educdtor^ became cdhcerned about 
the academicjpj&rformance of . these chil^iren^'and began Ito use 
v standardizediK achievement raeasures to compare the academic • 
performance of these children with the. academic performance; 



of children from the dominant culture. The results of these. 



standardized measures' indicated that a large- tnSjority of Blaek 
hildren were b^low the na-tiojjal norms in reading perf or*mance. 
Efiucators hyjio thesis ed tha^ the envi^ronm^nt of these children 
. and their' language -vere significant factors, in determining 
intellectual' development and academic'^^chievementir Several 
theories were developed on the 'basis of these assumptions, 

^ In ;1961, Basil Bemsteir^; fpund th^ middle class and 

.lower class parenlte .i'nfEngland used differeal/" child-rearing 
techniques which resulted in different patfeterrxs of language and 
thought. On the Ipasis of his research, Bernstein proposed that 
middle^ class childrren u^ed an "elaborated q.ode" of language . 
which was adequate for describing feelings and intentions and 
elaborating reasons underlying decisions, wheir^eas lower class 
children spoke a restricted code whi^ could not communicate 
complex ideas and thoughts. He fua^^l^^ concluded that this was 
a primitive code of speech which 'oriented children ftoward a 



primitive understanding of casual relations and toward concepts 
which were more descriptive than analytic. Furthermore,^ thife / 
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low. level of cofiodptual ftmctiorting-^ the children from / 

' learning -from their environifient, ^ (] - ' < / 

Bernstein's theory was adapted to American eduoatior^^ 
in 'lip "for|m of a . theory, of languag^^epriyatipn sometimes referred 
' to as the vetbal-def icit hypothaeia. - The verbal-deficit hyjDpthesis 
wap based on the assumption that Black children in. the inne^-' 
city anS rural south lived in envrronments where^they heard very 
little language and had poor langu^e modelsf therefore, tjhiey 
learned a restricted co^ of l^ngu^ys ^ wh i ^h defective knd ^ ' \ 

inadequate for learning, subsequently 'causing academic failure. ' 

. ■ ■ • ' "* j ' ■ 

In accordance with this theory, numerous researchers proposed 

presc^ol language programs. ' » . 

Martin Deutsch (196^) argued that the absence of a • 

well-structured routine in the home was reflected in the difficuity 

- that lower class children had in structuring la^ptgbi^e, (fl^rough 

observatiorj, he deduced that lowej c7 

sequences seemed to be temporally very^^ limited and poorly structlired 




liass children speech : \ 

1 : ^ ' \ 

ry^ limited and poorly structui 



syntactically J therefore, "th^ major gDal of a languagi^ development 
program should. 'be syntactic organi^zation. and subje/t continuity. 



Accordingly, he proposed a language trainfing program which required 

^ ■■ t ■ \ 

the creation of a rich, individualized lajiguage enviromrri^nt where 
words y^ere repeatedly placed in'^:;*^ context, and where 



children were alloWed many opp.orWiiitie^^ f or expressiVevlaJnguagi^ 



demonstrations • 



Likew|.se, Bereiter and Englemadrin (I966) tl^eorized that ■ ^^J^ 
lower class children' s language Was^^T^ficien-^ and the deficiency 
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'affect«id their abi Id ty to conceptualize. In addLtiohr they 
claiined' that ;thes€i children uspd a system of "giant words"; or 
phrases which Vthey could ^not tal^e 'apart- or rec6mt)ine. .The 
children allegedly did no t\iricier stand that words could not be 
transformed into statements,- questions, or comments. To remedy, 
thise deficiencies, Bereiter "and Englej^ann^^cxftisttucted a prpschool 
program which relied solely on pattern drill re^spdnses. The 
beginning program was based oh two similar statement* forms i 
"This is^'a ' , v ' / " and "This ^ :48 ^ ; They reasoned 
thdt through the^ sentence forms ch4rl<^eir could learn to ' 
identify things in^^fkeir world to ask quesliions> 

. ^ ^ ^ These programs and-^^i^Kers' iilte them Which were 
^^veloped during' tP^el^^^ (Klaus Gray , i968i sNimnicht, . 

ilei§^, McAf(feV 1969^t^ '^e supported one idea or 

aod^- of thought I lac ^ (j^Mr^i ncf^standard dialect 

which was defici^intindVt^^^w^^^ necj^r^s^ry to change their dialect 
from nonstandard .to- St^d^S Engiwh they were to perfprm 

well in school.^ Kowever, b:> the late sixties, linguists began 

■ \ ■ • ^ - ■ . = . , ' . • 

to examine th|. tf^e^^ry of langrps wee , depr ivati"-6n and faund that the 



n^standard dlalexjt ^H^at many inner-city cfi4>ldren spoke could b€ 
iiefined'as a systematid and viablewmeans of communication which 
was syntapticaiagr and phono iJglj^^aly different from, but not 
in:Qerior to, Sta^ndard English. . ' 

'The r^earch of Labov (1965)/ was instrumental in 
altering the belief that, Black children spoke a language which 
was^' inferior and deficient. He conducted extensive research 

/ ^ ' < ■ ' 

studies in Harle^- New York, with a population of 300 males 



between the ages of ten and seventeen. He aj^ h^s associates^ , 
in;terviewed these subjects individually and irf groups inside 
and outside of rthe .school. The found that the subjects ' 
responded differently to the interview, dependi-ng on the settings 
In scl^ool,- a situation that Labov 'described as threatening/ the 
speech of these subjects seemed inhibited and unnatural, whereas 
the language elicited from^the same subject^ outside of school 
was expressivfe, cohiplex,- and logical. From these interviews 
Labov proposed that' the setting influenced the language pa^tterns 
that^ Black children exhi-bited and that it was possible that much 

\of the language that researdhers had examined during the early- 
sixties was elicited in threatening situatio/is which caused 
the children not to speak freely. He further concluded that 
social situations influehced speech and that there was no* 

^monolithic form of Black dialect. Adults tended to show fewer 
forms of Black dialect than- younger ;people', yand middle class 
people showed fewer forms than lower cj^^ss people. He also found 
that it was di^fficult to determine the number of people who 
spoke Black ^alect because like other speakers of English, 
'Black people's language varies according to geographic region., 
ag6, social class, and situation, 

^ Labov and his associates administered a^^^r^etition 

test which tested whether nonstandard dialect speakers could 

' imitate Standard English sentences. The results of the test 

' showed thaj in many cases the subject^were capable of repeating 
sentences in Standard English, Even when the subjects could 



not imitate, they could translate the Standard English ,;seli\'H;ence 
into their mode of speech indicating that they were able to 
comprehend the sentence. For example, '^I asked Alvin ifj he ^ 
Imows how to play basketball" was transformed into "X a^t ^A'lirin 
do he know how to play basketball';. This and other evidence 
showed that Black dialect speakers could generally understand 
Standard English pattern? eyen when they could not and did not 
"produce tham. 

Consequently, linguists and educators began to examine 
the relationship between Black English and reading. Labov (I967) 
postulated that educators shoiild be concerned with two forms of 
difficulty that BJLack children encounter in schooli 1. structural 
conflicts, interference with learning ability stemming from a 
mismatch of linguistic structure r and 2. functional conflicts, 
interference stemming from a mismatch in the functions which 

standa,rd and nonstandard English Iperforrft in a given culture. In 

^ ■ ' '\ 

this paper,, we are primarily c once me dT with structual conflicts. 

Labov further concluded tl:iat there wpre structual conflicts 1 

phonological and 'grammatical differences between Black English 

and Standard English. For example. Black English phonology does 

not distinguish the following | sets of words in pronounciationi 

♦ 

pass=past=passed 

miss=mist=missed j ^ . , 

fine=find=fined 
However, this does not indicate that there is no past tense 
represented in Black English because speakeVs of Black English 



do form irregular past tense lorms, Por example, a spealcer 

of Black English would' use the sentence forms, I told him and 

* He kept mine » Labov suggested that a possible solution to the 
. — , _ ^. ^ 

-H^ problem would be to educate teachers to the linguistic differences 
; ir> Black children' s language so they could make the distinction 
between differences in pronounciation and mistakes in reading. 
Shuy (1969) proposed that in addition to teacher 

^ .tr^aining, special reading materials should be constructed which 
systematically avoided the mismatch between Black English and 
Standard English^ Baratz (1970) agreed that the language pf 
Black children was not verbally deficient but that it was 
"different". She contended' that it was necessary to teach Black 
children Standard Engl^ish in order to prevent academic failure 
because Standard English is a more pjrestigiouiS form of English, 
Blafck children needed to know the language of the school if 
they were to perform well. She fur1?her argued that there waa- 
a mismatch between the children's language system and the 
Standard English textbook. In addition to phonological 
differences, she deduced that Black children were not familiar 
with ,the syntax of the traditional reading textbool^t Accordingly, 
she proposed that' Black children should be taught in their 
velrflacular, ^lack English, and later taught to read Standard 
English. A program like this would not only require Vernacular 
texts, but it would also require a series of transitional readers 
^hat would move the children from the vernacular textbook to a 
"Standard English tex-Kbook. ' ( 



Rystrom (1970) conducted a study whicJ} teqted'.the • 
following hypotheseai 1, Black children can be taught to use. 
■ features of white speech which do nbtoccur in their native 
di«i%«cti 2, Knowledge of this additional dimension of dialect 
will have a positive and significant influence on reading ' 
scores-! and. 3, The use of a phoneme'-grapheme contrd'lled reader 
will have a positive and significant influence on* word reading 
scor-es. The results of the study did not .show a relationship 
between dialect and reading achievement, Rystrom replicated 
the study in Georgia with a few minor changes. Basicallyi he 
wanted to find out if dialect training would result in higher 
reading achievement scores. His -data, did rapt support the 
assumption that dialect training would modify the use of dialqct 
by the ^ufcjects and Significantly increase reading achievement 
scores. 

Melmed (1970) investigated the relationship between^ 
Black dialect ' interferjence and reading* He concluded that ^ 
there v/as a continuum of dialect . variation used by Black children 
and that- most of them comprehended Standard English in written 
form. Accordingly, he concluded that i/t was not necessary to 
teach Black children Standard English before teaching reading 
and that Standard English texts were adequate for teaching these 
children .to read. However, his* data did imply that Black English 
phonology seemed to cause difficulty when' children were expected 
to read words in isolation or out of context. 
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Likewise^ Simons and Johnson (197^) hyt)otheslzed "that 

there was .a mismatch between Black, children's language an(i the 
textbook! therefore, Black children would 'be a.ble to r.ead 
dialect readers better than Standard English texts. Their data 
disclosed. that second and third grade dialect-speaking children 
did. not read dialect ' readers better than they read Standard ^ 
English readers. There v/as ho evidence of , grammatical reading. • 
• interference I cojisequehtly, the authors suggested that sb^cial 
scientista should look beyond dialept per se for a remedy to the 
problem of reading failure among Black children, ^ , ^ 

The theories about Black children's language which 

first deveaoDed v/ere greatly infj-uenced by societal attitudes . 
_ ' ^ ^ ' - ■ ' ' %' 

rather than erapirical jsvtdence. The verbal deficit hypothesievl 

which v/as the first theory proposed as a justification for 

.1 , ^ i, ^ ' t 

reading failure araong Black children reflected the white liberal 
attitudes that Americans were developing toward Blacks during 
the early sixties,- This viev; assumed' that Black children could 
Learn if they could overcome their cultural background. Programs 
were developed which were supp^oSed to help Black children change 
their language so that it would be more like Standard English. - 
Some social scientists examined the issue of language ^ arid reading' 
faij.ure more objectively; consequently', they began to question^ \ 
the verbal-deficit hypothesis. A theory of cultural difference \ 
was developed v/hich accepted Black dialect as a language system 
different from but not equal to Standard English. Programs were 
proposed which sugge'sted that Black children learn Standard English 
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because "^of lis social value and that special materials should 
* be designed that use the children's dialei^'i Both the verbal- 
•deficit hypothesis and the culturally different hypollfiesis focused 
'^on the language of Black children as the primary cause of reading 
failure; howeve^, the research data do not support ^these 
assumptions. There is considerable evidence which- supports the 
idea that Black children's language cannot be/changed through . ."^ 
repetition or pattern drill exercises and that they do not read ^ 
dialect readers better than standard English texts. * .^"l 

We are now looking beyond dialect per se as the cause 
of reading failure among Black children. Educators and linguists 
who are attempting to do this have argued that it is not the 
Black children's ^anguage that interferes with reading but it 
is teacher's reactions to that language that causes the difficulty. 
They have further argued that no spoken dialect corresponds 
exactly to Standard English but that some forms are more prestigious 
than others. Accordingly, a teacher might i^eceive a nonstandard 
dialect as less prestigious and unacceptable which could cause 
interference during reading instruction. The problem is one of 
attitudes. 

Goodman and Burke (1973) concluded after ten years of 
working v/ith nonstandard dialect speakers in a reading situation 
that "the only special disadvantage that speakers of low-status 
dialects suffer in learning to read is one imposed by i^che^^s^"^--.-,..,.^ 
and schools. Rejection of their dialects and educ^k^rs' confusion 
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of linguistic difference, with linguistic deficiency interferes 
with the natural process by which reading is acquired and under- 
mines the linguistic self-confidence of divergent speakers. 
Simply speaking, the disadvantage of the divergent speaker, 
Black or white, comes from linguistic discri^mination" (p. ?)• 

Other educators have investigated -jkhe attitudes 
feachers by using questionaires and recording how^ they respond^ 
to questions related to dial6ct-s^ecif ic miscues. Rystrom and 
Cdwart (1972) tested whether the race of the teacher influenced 
the decoding scores of Black students. Two teachers, one Black 
and one white v/ere asked t^- administer^ the Dolch Basic Sight 
Word Test to a second grade class. The data indicated that the 
race of the tester had a significant effect upon the decoding 
scores of the students. Black students who were givaluated by the 
white teacher read fev/er words correctly than ^students who were 
interviewed by Black teachers. The authors concluded that white 
teachers have to learn %p tune-in to Black speech. First, they 
must accept Black English as a viable dialect and th%n they must 
learn which features occur in the student's speech but not in 
their own. They must eliminate their own linguistic biases, then 
they might find that many of the problems that they encounter 
when teaching Black children would disappear. 

Likewise, Cunningham (197,7) investigated teacher attitudes 

\ 

toward non-meaning -changing mi scues to see if their attitudes 
were different toward Black-dialect-specific miscues and non- 
dialect-specific miscues. She »gave 21^ teachers who were enrolled 
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e^t four state universities iri differed ^ ^Si'aphical regi' 
of the country a twenty^it^ miscue a"^"*^^"^^^© questionair© "tP 
'complete. Nine items werrenon-dialeC'^'^P^cif^^ miscues and nine 
were Black-dialect-speci?f ic miscues. ^^^itiorii "t^® teachers 

were also asked to co^lete a BlacK d^-^-^^^t Recogni'tio'^ auestionaire. 

^€ the -p . teach6T»o 

Her findings indicatifed that in each -o^ lou,, j.egions, 

would correct^sigr^ficantly more BlacJ^'^^^^ect-gpecif ic tnis°^®s. 

Considering the controversi^ ®^ar>ch related 

reading interference and Black dialec"^' IVicc ormicl^' piestrup 

(1973) undertook an extensive ^ploi*^*°^"^ ^tu^y which examined 

the manner in v/hich first grade teach^^^ ^^^Ponded to Blacl^ 

children's use of dialect during read^-^^ ^^^truction. 

vd-^d 3?ear^- +r'nctiori in 

investigators observed and tape-recor "^^ng insxi^v- 

fourteen predominately Black classroo^*^^* ^fte'^ gXaminiT^S 

• ^etitifv v>p six 

observations, Piestrup v/as able to. ^ arid descrio'^ 

teaching styles. They were the Yoca.^^'^^^^ ^Pproach, "^^^ Decoding 

/Approach, the Standard Pronounciation ^^P^oach, the Interrupting 

Approach, the White Liberal Approach* "^^e siacK Artful 

Approach, We will briefly examine tn ^^i^g styl®^* 

J -t^^ In+rs . ^ A-nnroach* 

Standard Pronounciation Approach and ^^^rrupti^^S 

e 1^ * ith 

are the two teaching styles that we ^^t concerned v/i 

because it seems as if the teachers ^^^^ those methods did 

not have any idea of how-to teach fe^'^^"^ "^o Black child^"^^* It 

' ■ -f tiiTie ^ + to teach 

is obvious to us that it is a waste o> « to attempt 

standard English to nonstandard dial^^ ^^^^^^ers because t ey have 

a viable language system pf their ovm' '^^ ^<idition, i"^ 
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necessary to speak' Standard ^glish in order to r'etad it. The 
Interrupting teachers did not seem aware of dialect differences 



and they did not appear to be interested in teaching children 



to read. I^hisir attitude was one of intolerance and impatience 
which does not have any place in a classroom with children. It . 
IS our belief tha^^e^hers who have these attitudes need 
additional training in teaching and chilUp' development or a. 
different pj^ession. 

On the other hand, the Decoding ETrlf)hasis Approach and 

i 

the Vocabulary Emphasis Approach were both based on the notion 
that reading is an exact process; therefore, children must progress 
through a sequence of skills in-order to move to the next level, ^ 
The skills are hierarchical, beginning with letters, words, and 
sentences. Once skills related to these elements were mastered, 
then the' teacher foc^SkAd on comprelfensiqn. Children learned to 




match their speech t^whe printed p^age rather than attempting 
to understand that th^e^^^int on the page was supposed to have ^ 
meaning. Teachers Wfio teach children to read in this manner 
expect children to read orally v/ord for word v/hich causes 
interference and difficulty for dialect speakers, Conse:iuen-^, 
Black children often become alienated from the reading processrp 
The last two approaches which we will discuss are the 
White Liberal Approach and the Black Artful Approach, According 
to Piestrup (1973) the children in classrooms where teachers 
used the Black Artful Approach had significantly higher scores .in 
reading than children in the other classes. The score in reading 
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could be attributed to the teachers' use'of rhythmic play in 
'instruction and their acceplfenpe of the cWUdrehts language. . 
They were Wlso. determined that the children would learn t6 read. 
The teachers in the V/hite Libei:a^l Group used a method similar to 
the or\e used ^by the Black Artful teachers but their children had 
lower reading scores. Piestrup suggested that thfe difference 
resulted because the W^iite Liberal Teachers were more interested 
in developing rapport with the children than, teaching reading. 
We do not believe that this is the reason for the difference. 1$ 
is our belief that the difference resulted because the White 

Liberal teachers were more concerned with teaching reading than^ , 

. ■• ■ ^ 

teaching the isolated skills that they needed in order to perform 

well on achievement tests. The Black Artful teachers were coneeirnesl 

with both issues and they realized that if children, primarily \ 

i 

Black children v/ere going to survive iri school they needed to 
perform well on tests in addition to learning to read. A major 
,flaw in Piestrups's study was that reading ability Vwas measured 
on the basis of performance on tests. We do not ~l5elieve that " 

standardized tests can measure reading performance because tl^ey- 

\ 

are con&tru<|ted on the assumption that reading is an exact princess. 
Contradictorjr to that view, the Black Artful and the Whitje Libe^ral 
Approaches seemed to view reading as a language process. The \ 
goal was to help children understand that the purpose of reading\^ 
wa^^ communication between the author and the reader. ^ Comprehensi^^ 
was the focal point. Both groups of teachers . accepted the fact N 
that when children enter school tl^ey have a knowledge of language, 
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a cognitive structure (.theory^ pf the world), and a background' • , 

of experiences, The teacher used this knowledge ttv implement . 

* ' ■ . " •'^ . . ' _ • I " ' '■. ' ' 

a prograrf^f reading ihst ruction which focused on the language ^ . 

patterns of children and their experiences. The children we^e \' / \ 

encouraged to ^express their ideas .orally and to use their ' *^ ^ 

langiiagp'^ freely. The teachers /also used materials which re.flec-ted 

, \ ■ " ' ' ^ ' • . ' • ' ' 

the chi-idreri* s experiential background. We also suggest -theit 

the ' teachers* ijiieractions were critical 'factors . in the readirfg 

process as indicated by Piestrup when she described the interactions 

in ^the classrooms of the White Liberal Teachei's and. the Black 

Artful Teachers (pp. 97-11^) • .In all of the episodes, the " , 

children resi^onded- eagerly, freely using their dialect. < 

Summary and Conclusion ^^^^ . 

Considering the research on Black children's languagfe ^ 
and reading we can draw several conclusions. The verbal-deficit j 
hypothesis artd the language difference hypothesis cannot provide 
an explanation for the problem of reading failure amang Black 
.children. Both of these theories view reading as an exact process- 
for reading to occur children' s speech must match^ the ''^printed 
page in a one to one relationship. This is implied in the solutions 
that they proposed, teaching Standard English prior to railing 
instruction and^ designing special materials Written in the 
children's dialect. However, those solutions^^d not work. Black 
children did not learn Standajrd English and did not read 

dialect readers better than Standard English texts.. It is apparent 
that those solutions did not work because Black children have a 
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rulB-jgoyemed language system^whiGh is -adequate/ for leantihg to 
rdadv^ it- is necessary for chiJtdren**?^ ^ 
printed page exactly because residing is r(ot ap *exact' process, 
"ItH^.a selec-Eive process, 'It involves partial us« of minimal 
language Ques selected from perceptual input on the basia of the 

, ^ . : f\>. , ; V." '^' 

reader's expectation,. As this, partial information i^ pr^cessfedf 

• ' • . ' ■ . . ' " 

tenative, desisions are made to be cpnf imed, re j'eeted, or \ / 

reifined as reading progresses (Goodman, ,1972), It ip not ~ 

necessary far t:hildren* s . speech to match the printed text exactly. 

In -adopting this view of the reading process we hajfi to consicier 

other , factors* which could contribute to readirlg f?.ilure among 

Bla<5k .children,^ The teacher was the most obvious factor*. The % 

"* ' ' ' ^ * * ■ ^ 

' ' ' . ' " \. ■■ , ' 1- 

interactions that the tea.cher engages in with, the childrer\ during 

oral reading and reading instruction determines ^whether or not 

they will be alienated from leaipning to readi It is likely that 

Black children will become alienated because teachers usually 

view the lane^uage of Black children as less prestigiotis i therefore 

they often correct miscues v/hich are dialect-specific ^.and do not^ 

chapge meaning, \Tihis\ is shov/n in the manner inwhich t^achersJ^ 

'respond to Black children during reading ^ins true ti on, Piestrup 

(1973) describes several episodes in her gtudy. In the first 

episode a child (CI) 'was asked to read the sentences, They oall. 



-"What is it?""What i'sl it? " \ ^ j 

CI Dey, , , , 

■J : ' •'• '■■ 

T Get your finger out of your mouth'^ 
CI call. ... 
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S^ . ' .Start again 

. (asfks a. second ci^iltd) 
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J^^y cali» what is it? ' What is- it? 



C2 
CI 

T ' 
C2 

C3.' 
Gil' 

Ql 

T.J 
01 

^ 

02 

,'T 



Dat.l 

What i!^ it? 
Dat. 





• Pretty -goocj.*, OKf Jim'iny. 



In this ejJgLspde tr^^pfeacher shows that she does not under s-^and the 
differerice bistweeri teaching reading and changing children' s speech. 
Most of' the reading Ins true tioa invo-lved changing the children's 
. dialect instead of teaching, reading. The child was able tV'^tead 
the sentence fifom the beginning iDut by the end of the interactions 
with the teacher the child was probably confused about reading^ 
It was also clear that the*^ other children in the group ci^d not 
understand why the/teaoiiga: oorrec^ted child 1. . * , ^ , 

^ . In the sac^ond-e5)isode, Fie^trup points out further 

problems. , > ..1^* /• 
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T Who .<ian give me* a sentence with "win**?' . 



, "X ' \C1 boy win a race. 

T A boy win a race? 



02 I. 'know teacher. 

03 - I knpw teacher. 
T , > Hm, that sounds 

Ck lleacher, I know orie 



T 



...Can you say tha^ a little better, so it sounds- • 
I understand what yoU^mean, but Emadlyn, what, ' 
% how would you say that? ^ % ^ ^ 

r ^ C5 The win blew the hat off my frien' heacU 

<. . . 

This is another example of the teacher's ignorance of Black dialect. 
Since win and wind are homophones in Black dialect, the question, 
is. ambiguous. A sentence using either one would be correct. In 
addition, the children di(i not understand why thfe sentence was 



incorrect. 



V On the basis of this research, we would suggest that. 
teach|p\ training programs, preservice and inservice, should 
emphasize helpi^^teachers develop an understanding and an 
awareness of indWdual as well as cultural and linguistic 
•differenc^ In regard to reading, teachers must begin to see 
reading as a means of comrruinication between the reader and the 
autho-r of the' text and to believe that children learn to read by 
reading. Reading ir^struction should focus on reading rather 
than changing children's dialects or engaging in activities which 
focus on sound-letter correspondence and recognition of words in 
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isolation* In place of^his we propose that children should 



be exposed to print in books, on posters,- and everywhere. They 

ft . % 

should have an^ optjortunity to read books and stories which ^re 



written in thp language patterns of children and which reflect 

the experiential and cultural diversity of this society. ' 

shoUL^ als»o have the opportunity to write, stories, poems, ^and • 

plays-. } . \^ 

The .difference between teaching BXack children to read 

knd teaching white children to read is one of attitude. ?(Iost 

Black children have to prove that they are capable of learning 

to read. Teachers are informed through social science research 

that Black children are nonverbal and speak a dialect of English 

which is ^nonstandard and causes a mismatch between the printed 

page and the child's speech. Bas^d on this information they 

assume th^t Black children will ,have difficulty learning to read. 

However, this is "not the case. Reading is not an exact protest; 

therefore it is not necessary for childreri^s speech to match the 

printed page e^^actly. Reading is a language process and the 

goal of reading is comi.unication between the author and the reader. 

A view of reading whicn focuses on communication accepts .the 
♦ • 

language of. children therefore diminishing the interference that 
nonstandard dialect S])eakers face during or^jipreading and reaching . 

hirers mi 



instruction. Accordi 



g to this view, tei^clfSrs must be aware of 



► and sensitive to lahgu^e differences as well \as individual 
differences in childrenr^^i'os^^\^e?A^^ are rto"^aware of individual 
diff erendlJB^n children and many are not inter^^sied in becoming 



awa^^Bii TKe atti/tnXdes that manly teachers have toward teaching 
children t6 read have very little to do with what* they know abaut 
children and theif^ language development,/ The attitudes are 
based on societal views and on their Experiences with learning 
''to read. It is di^fficult for teachers to look beyond their own 
experiences in school so that they can learn more effective , 
methods of teaching reading and become more effective teachers of 
culturally different children. This is probably the reason that 
?!^%lack children will" continue to experience reading failure in' 
'schools. ^ 



v. 
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